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peace of destruction was not achieved. Such a thing would have
necessitated wholesale massacres of Southern whites after the sur-
render, followed by a cold and continuing ferocity which the North
never showed. To their honor, the Northern authorities executed
no Southern leaders. They contented themselves with hanging the
accomplices in Lincoln's assassination, together with a few criminal
commandants of Southern prison camps. Nor was the North will-
ing to maintain indefinitely an army of occupation on Southern
soil. Such an army soon seemed an expensive and unnecessary nui-
sance. Once freed of occupying Federal troops, the Southern whites
quickly regained mastery in their own house. To this day they have
found means of disfranchising practically all Southern Negroes.
Moreover, the spirit of what was once the Southern Confederacy
lives on in U. S. national politics through the continued existence of
the "Solid South.** If we rule out the border states of Maryland,
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri, no former slave state has ever
voted for the Republican party except in the year 1928, when
Virginia, North Carolina, Florida, and Texas refused to support-
Al Smith, a Roman Catholic, an antiprohibitionist, and a product
of New York City's East Side. In short, peace by destruction, how-
ever easy to state as a formula, has proved too difficult in practice,
while peace by reconciliation will not be complete until the Solid
South disappears. For more than a century, after the Civil War as
before it, the Negro question has remained the one permanent issue
in American politics.

The permanence of the Civil War's underlying political issue
contrasts sharply with the rush of technical developments of which
that war marked the beginning. These developments may be
summed up as the products of industrialism fostered by usury. The
familiar term industrialism we may define as the manufacture of
goods by machinery, which presupposes a high level of physical sci- .
ence plus abundant capital available for investment Although the
term usury is only just beginning to become familiar in its tradi-
tional sense as opposed to its recent sense of excessive interest, it is so
fundamental to modern industrialism and society that its use can-
not be avoided. Traditionally, usury means the exaction of any in-
terest on loans not used for economically productive purposes, or
the exaction upon economically productive loans of interest so high
as to destroy the borrowers' profits. In any society throughout